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ABSTBACT 

The kinds o£ spaces needed to house the learning 
activities ot today's school English prograa are discussed in this 
paper. The following spaces are recoaaended in the planning of nev 
buildings or in the reaodeling of existing buildings: (1) a space 
capable of seating several hundred persons for viewing plays and 
filas and for large*group deaonstrations; (2) a space where a teacher 
car i^eet with a group of 20 or 25 students for discussion and 
teaching activities; (3) a space for saaller large-group activities, 
one suited to joining two to four "class* groups for a presentation 
or deaonstration; (4) a space for conference work between a teacher 
and one to three students; and (5) solitary work areas where an 
individual can use a aicrofiche reader, a record player or tape 
aachine, a fila projector, or fila strip or slide viewer. The 
specialized kinds of eguipaent needed for each of these spaces are 
also discussed. Selected exaaples of facilities and prograas now in 
use in a nuaber of schools are presented. A lengthy discussion of the 
recoaaended English learning environaent concludes the aonbgraph. 
(TO) 
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FOREUOHD 

The National Council of Teachers of English Committee on Design of the 
English Classroom was first named in 1967 to consider and make recommendations 
concerning the design of the English classroom. As it became increasingly evident 
that functions in teaching English today and in the foreseeable future cannot be 
considered in the simplistic environment of a general-purpose classroom, in 1970 
the committee was reconstituted on its ovm recomi?iendation as the Committee on 
English Learning Ei>\/ironments, with the mission of presenting a report and re*- 
commendations at the National Council convention at Las Vegas in November 1971. 
This was done, and a visual essay on space which was prepared for the committee 
by Dr. Howard Zimanerman, a report consisting of forty-four pages of text and 
diagrams, and a series of recommendations were all presented at the open j:eeting of 
the committee. It was felt, however, that a further and broader gauge statement 
was needed on behalf of the committee. An extension of one year was sought and 
granted, the visual essay will hopefully be put into a more available form, and 
this monograph has been prepared. 

A most important step which gave the committee more data, opportunity to 
work in terms of actual buildings, and the advantages of grassroots consultation 
with teachers and department heads using facilities in buildings occurred in 
October, 1970, when the Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. of New York 
City became interested in supporting the work of the committee in terms of ex- 
tending ideas and theories to actual buildings in order to test and to derive a 
solid background for conclusions and recommendations. The NCTE committee worked 
very closely with a local committee in the Broward County, Florida, Public Schools 
during 1971 and enjoyed their assistance in preparing the report for November 1971. 
This report included architectural background data from Ervin Hill of Atlanta, 
Georgia, the committee's architectural consultant; conclusions and recommendations 
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premised on study In Broward County buildings and of building plans with the 
understanding cooperation of Superintendent Benjamin Willis ; and data gathered 
from a commlttee^lnspired English Learning Environment Symposium in Boston, 
Massachusetts) February 1971 » including Superintendent Willis t Verda Evans and 
John Kaxvell of the NCTE Commission on Curriculum^ and NCTE President Robert A. 
Bennett. Also a project in remodeling facilities in an older building was ac- 
cepted in principle by the Needham^ Massachusetts » School Committee in January 
1971, and funded by the Town Meeting in March, 1972. 

The chairman, James T. Lape, was elected vice-president of NCTE in November 
1971 and thereby assumed responsibility for planning the program for the Minneapolis 
convention. The associate chairman, Harry L. Walen, consequently assumed responsi- 
bility for seeing that the commitments of the committee's added year were fulfilled. 
Fortunately, he was appointed Commonwealth Fellow in the Massachusetts Department 
of Education and was thereby enabled to write this monograph and develop illustra- 
tions for it as a research project. 

Some twenty meetings have been held at NCTE conferences, in Boston, and in 
Fort Lauderdale, ranging from one to three days in duration, with all but two 
local Broward County meetings attended by the chairman and associate chairman* 
Members of the committee have conducted extensive research through questionnaires 
and polls, through ERIC resources, through visiting schools, through wide reading, 
and through the resources of the architectural consultant and extensive experience 
of conmiittee members with school building. Members of the committee in reviewing 
the text of the present monograph have said, "It all seems so simple, clear, and 
reasonable now,** but realize that many hours of research, thinking, and consulting 
together have been invested to make such a result possible. The committee hopes 
its work as expressed in this monograph will help teachers of English and de- 
partment heads to make more creative use of present facilities and to develop 
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support for remodeling present spaces and for the teacher *s enhanced roles In 
planning English learning environments In the buildings of tomorrow* 

The NCTE Committee on English Learning Environments expresses its deep 
appreciation to Dr* Harold Gores, president of Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
for his understanding and assistance and for making available the grant which 
made it possible for the conmiittee to axtend its work from theory into reality. 

Sketches were prepared by Dr. Howard Zimmerman, the large diagram by Erwin 
Hill, and The Needham High School diagram by Daniel Santry. All photographs 
were taken in Broward County Schools by Martin Singer, professional photograher, 
in connection with the EFL grant. 
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A BACKGROUND OF CHANGE 

The twentieth century has seen geometrically increasing changes in amounts 
and kinds of knowledge » in technology » in society , in morals and BK)res » in 
mass media of communication) and in the resulting needs of young people. Yes- 
terday ^s curriculumS) teaching methods > teachers » and attitudes toward young 
people are inadequate to meet these changes* Even the classroom desks and 
auditorium seats that fitted a high school student in 1900 are completely 
outsized by today ^s student » 

In his extensive polling of leading thinkers in the field of English » Edmund 
Farrell has determined what those selected Individuals forecast as likely ex- 
pectations in response to the changes. Several among these forecasts have a 
direct bearing on probably needs in English learning environments in the future. 
Andy because the future already is upon us> because these very words of Immediacy 
will not see print for months at the earliest, this means we are actually writing 
about immediate needs. 

Of these, perhaps the most pointed for our purposes is the projection that 
"Flexibility of instruction will necessitate changes in school architecture and 
classroom organization, differential staffing, and new roles for teachers," As 
if to chasten us, however, in thinking ahead of possibilities of such changes, 

♦ 

in the final paragraph of High School 1980 Anthony Oettinger writes, "ten years 

1. Deciding the Future : A Forecast of Responsibilities of Secondary Teachers 
of English . 1970«2000 A.D. . Edmund J. Farrell, National Council of Teachers 
of English Research Report No. 12. 

2. The Shape of the Future in American Secondary Education , ed. Alvin C. 
Eurich, Pitman Publishing Corp., N.Y., 1970, p. 297. 
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or so from now the schools will be pretty much as they ere today. Most of the 
school buildings that will be in use in 1980 are in use today. Most of the 
teachers who will be teaching in 1980 are teaching today. . . . Given the 
intellectual and social coiaplexity of education and the weakness of its weapons 
of attack, we will simply have to grit our teeth, try as hard as we can to 
impleotent change, but muddle through as best we can no matter what happens." 

Understanding this bacL. jund of change and uncertainty, the Co m mittee on 
English Learning Environments makes its own assessment of changing needs and 
its response in terms of recommendations. In light of the data already presented 
here, it will not seem strange that in its Preliminary Report of August 1971 the 
Committee's position was "that the traditional English class no longer exists as 
such and that English learning experiences are such that a general-purpose class*- 
room cannot accommodate them satisfactorily." 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES AND SPACES FOR THEM 

English learning activities range from large-group viewing experiences of 
films and plays to solitary reading and writing. They Involve discussion in 
very small groups and discussion in larger groups. They involve speaking to 
groups and role-playing or dramatizing within or to groups. They involve 
specialized individual learning experiences in reading and speaking. They In- 
volve work in journalism and with graphics. They involve expression in media 
other than direct writing and speaking, as in drawing, painting, and expression 
through films and tapes. 

And lest it be thought that all the new media with their facilities for 
independent study and the emphasis on individualized instruction have eliminated 
the need for group meetings and therefore for school buildings as we know them, 
let us be mindful of a story that is told of a court decision In one of our Eastern 
states. It appeared that in a very small connunity, a mother believed herself, 
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a college graduate » to be better qualified than the town's one teacher to 
supervise the learning activities of her child • Accordingly » she kept her 
child out of the small local school and taught him herself* In due course* 
the authorities brought suit to force her to send the child to school* The 
story goes on to tell that the judge in ruling against her and requiring her 
to send the child to school * postulated that a vital aspect of the jchool 
experience was th^ child's right to interrelate with his peers in his learning 
experiences. All of our emphasis on the individual * in other words > must not 
lead us to forget the individual's need to interrelate. The classroom experience 
in its varied forms is an integral part of the learning experience* 

What kinds of spaces are needed to house these learning activities and what 
facilities are needed in the spaces? Do the buildings » spaces , and facilities 
now available meet these descriptions? If not* what then do we recommend in 
the planning of new buildings or for remodeling buildings that already exist? 

Firsts it is apparent that a space capable of seating several hundred persons 
is needed for viewing plays and films and for large-group demonstrations* In 
this environment students gain e::perience in behavior as members of large groups 
and it is possible for an optimum nuKiber of people to take advantage of each 
performance or projection* It is apparent that an auditorium will not be used 
as frequently as other spaces for English programs and therefore should be useable 
for other purposes as well. It could be shared with other subject-matter areas 
or could be planned to be readily divisible into smaller large-group spaces* Sub- 
dividing the auditorium* however* both restricts its possible assignment as an 
auditorium and produces a number of smaller large-group spaces v^ich are not 
flexible beyond this point* An auditorium with complete stage and madia 
facilities is a large but flexible unit for any kind of program that lends 
itself to a large- audience situation a^id is a uatural instrument to stimulate 
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interest aud activity in dramatics • 

tt is also apparent that spaces are needed where a teacher can meet with 
a group of twenty or twenty-five students for discussion and teaching activities 
that can be conducted best with such a group » spaces we have traditionally de- 
signated as classrooms. Seminar group discussion and group conferences • 

Increasingly as teachers work together in teams to make the best use of 
their several talents > it is appropriate for one teacher to give a presentation 
to a group of seventy or more» who after this presentation or after viewing a 
film^ will wish to subdivide into smaller discussion groups as rapidly as 
possible. 

The need for smaller large-group spaces such as one suited to joining two 
to four **class" groups for a presentation which will become the subject of study 
and discussion » can be met through the use of some type of portable space separator. 
Immediately at the conclusion of such a large-group session ^ the smaller groups 
reform in their areas and move the separators into place. 

Much conference work between a teacher and one to three students can be 
satisfactorily conducted at the teacher's desk in a group meeting room, in a 
seminar room, or at the teacher's desk in office or carrel. This kind of conference 
frequently is focused on a paper or in discussions of a problem or issue that 
Involves reference to books, periodicals, or records, so that a desk or table 
surface is needed; and a degree of sound privacy is strongly desirable. 

Solitary work areas are essential for the learning processes of the future. 
More is needed than a private desk for writing and an isolated chair to sit in 
while reading. Both of these are provided in the tables, easy chairs, and 
carrels of a xrodem library (see photograph 1) • But the new media center will 
offer wired carrels where an individual may plug in a microfiche reader, a 
record-player or tape machine^ a concept-film projector, or a film-strip or 
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slide viewer (see photograph 2)* The most up-to-date media center will have 
even a dial retrieval center, such as that in the new Hall High School in 
West Hartford, Connecticut, where he may dial and receive any one of scores of 
taped or video-taped materials in a carrel* Eventually it may be possible for 
him to dial through his home telephone for materials from a computerized media 
center, as is possible even now in a limited degree at the University of Illinois 
in Champaign-Urbana. 

If the derivation of data, attitudes, and enjoyment through media is to 
become increasingly important, so is communication through these media. The 
media center will provide work 3paces where teachers may prepare materials for 
use with students and wbere students may experiment with communication through 
tape, video-tape, films, and radio and television programming* 

Some specialized areas for English learnings need group meeting rooms 
specially equipped. Developmental reading and the learning of English as a 
second language become increasingly important at the high schools offer more and 
more opportunity to students of diverse backgrounds. The teachers trained to give 
special help in these areas needs a separate room with facilities for small 
group demonstration and individualized work with reading kits and mechanical 
and electronic equipment to assist the individual (see photograph 3)* 

Publications, again, are specialized and need an area where equipment and 
work in progress can be left secure. Students also use tjrpewriters and dupli- 
cating equipment that could be audibly annoying to others. They make considerable 
use of table space and cupboards (see photograph 4)« 

The speech and drama area, also, is a noise producer and needs some specialized 
equipment. A low platform is needed across one end of the room. A lectern 
should be provided, and chairs with folding tablet arms combine audience seating 
with a writing or reading surface when necessary (see photograph 5)* 
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Non-school spaces are needed in the humane school ^ as the Coimnittee described 
in its Preliminary Report: "Important to the student's sense of belonging and 
of stability in his school environment, is the availability of spaces for living 
and social purposes in the school building. Alcoves, wide carpeted corridors 
with seats along the sides, and student common rooms which are comfortably de- 
corated and furnished are important to the student's sense of fulfillment in 
a learning program in the building. Such surroundings relate positively to the 
goals of developing interrelations among the humane arts, and should be readily 
available throughout these areas.** (See photographs 6, l'^ and 8.) 
SELECTED EXAMPLES 

Now that we have described functions of English teaching and spaces that 
accommodate them, it may be helpful to refer to a few examples of using such 
spaces in teaching and learning programs. In considering these examples, it is 
well to bear in mind Dr. Oettinger's caution that traditional buildings can be 
modified and teachers can be led to see strengths in new approaches and to grow 
through accepting them. 

In Needham High School, Massachusetts, a small team of teachers were employed 
an additional month in the summer to prepare a r.ew course in Practical English 
which in effect attempted to respond to the question of what was most important 
in English to high school students without immediate reference to meeting assumed 
requirements for college admission. The reading was pertinent to today's world 
and included much contemporary writing as well as traditional writing relevant 
to contemporary topics. Much use was to be made of media and of discussion and 
role-playing techniques. The teachers hoped for interrelationships among their 
groups, common use of films and other materials, reports on tapes and film as 
well as in writing, and ways of relating the communication and discussion to the 
real-life concerns of students. A major inhibition on the program was the lack 
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of a large-group space and the restraint on groupings through the necessity of 
using available egg--crate spaces. 

The content and approach proved its appeal to young people and its effective- 
ness in teaching communication and culture. It has led to the development of 
a major modification in an older building around the neads of r, program. A wall 
separating two classrooms will be removed, carpeting and acoustic treatment 
provided for the entire space, two easily moveable acoustic partitions installed, 
electric outlets and lighting controls provided, blackout facilities and drapes 
installed, and moveable furniture and media equipment provided. As a result, 
the team in Practical English will have the flexibility it needs to function as 
a team, a humane learning environment will be made from two traditional classrooms, 
other classes will now have this flexible learning environment available, and 
the school in effect will have gained a teaching space at minimal cost to the 
taxpayer (see diagram 9)» 

In the new South Plantation High School in Broward County, Florida, English 
"classes'' are conducted in deep alcoves from a broad corridor on an outside 
wall (see photograph 10) • Groups can work together privately, spill out into 
the corridor, or readily combine. Portable chalkboard walls in the three rooms 
constituting a "corner" in the building can be folded back to provide a large- 
group viewing area* A small student lounge alcove in the middle of the area 
lends itself to casual conference or reading. The organization of classes is 
flexible — the environment is humane and helpful to learning. 

The media center is on two levels, with conference rooms and departmental 
offices clustered around it, forming connectors with the subject-matter areas 
(see photograph 11). Its wide range of services and its resources, ranging from 
videotapes and microfiches to books and periodicals, are readily available. Pro- 
fessional personnel assist teachers and students in their use of these services 
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Needhajn High School: Plan designating bef ore-and-af ter arrangements in remodeling English 
classrooms. (Blueprint courtesy of Daniel Santry.) 9 (7) 
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and resources. 

In the William Piper High School, also in Broward County, teaching alcoves 
open into corridors and also open back to back into wide central corridors. 
This produces a potential for confusion, at the same time it gives a potential 
for experimentation in teamwork with groups. 

In one such back- to-back area, the department head experimented with setting 
up four teaching alcoves, two abreast and back-'to-back, to produce one large 
crea comprising the four alcoves and the wide central corridor between them. 
Portable chalkboard dividers were v/heeled into position to separate the area 
from a traffic corridor on one side and other teaching alcoves on the other. 
All the central resource furniture and materials, such as teachers* desks, filing 
cabinets, and book racks, for four ninth-grade groups were moved to the wide 
central corridor area. Students were then organized in clusters, some with 
teachers and some not, in terras of the work in each student cluster, in the 
alcoves or in the central corridor. This became one learning environment of 
over four thousand square feet for one hundred twenty students, with their 
four teachers functioning as a team. The students could be brought together or 
subdivided immediately for any function of individual work, writing, testing, 
small- or large-group interaction, role-playing, or demonstration (see photo- 
graph 12). The department was making the most of a potential. 

For a moment, let a teacher dream a little. He realizes that others have 
claims on school time, spaces, and facilities, and accepts this as a necessary 
element in structure. But within this structure he has four groups of twenty- 
five students each, according to NCTE recommendations, and is scheduled to meet 
them five times per week. 

Now he steps beyond the school structure into the learning patterns for 
his students. With the support of department and administration he works out 



a separate schedule for each of these groups. A basic schedule might include 
two group meetings each week» one for planning the activities of the group and 
individuals and the other for group discussion of common readings and media 
experiences. Every student would have a small-group conference including him- 
self and three other media experiences of the individual, with individual con- 
ferences available for those few who would need still further individual 
attention. 

Group and Individual plans for the week would include assignments to 
attend a film or play, or view a television presentation, available commercially 
or made available at various times during the week through school facilities. 
Special tapes, videotapes, microfiches, or books might be on reserve that week 
in ihe media center for assigned use of members of the group or assignments 
given chem to read from a common source of readings. Written assignments would 
be planned for and submitted to the teacher in time for him to be ready to discuss 
them in the small-group sessions. Cultural experiences of various kinds would 
be made available through school or community and Included in the happenings which 
would be a part of the week^s experience in English • 

The media center and its specialists would be ce-itral to the effectiveness 
of such a program, with the resources and trained personnel supplementing the 
planning, consultation, and evaluation carried on by and with the teacher. Various 
student gathering or reading areas in the school and community would supplement 
the carrels and seating facilities of the media center as places for students to 
be while carrying on their learning activities. The emphasis would be strongly 
on the student's learning activities under the guidance of a teacher and with the 
assistance of other professional personnel. The teacher would be able to use 
his time effectively in planning the two general meetings for tue group, the 
use of media center and coimnunity resources in light of these plans, and concen- 



trated work with small groups of individuals in the cybernetics, communicative, 
perceptional, cultural, data-gathering, and interrelationship aspects of English. 
THE ENGLISH LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

At this point we would ask just what kind of English learning environment 
we are talking about. What is it in terms of space and facilities? What 
special characteristics must it have? What must it do for the student, and 
what must it do for the teacher? What must it do for the "group," remembering 
the point about the child ^s "right to interrelate with his peers in his learn- 
ing experiences," especially in an age when the television can turn the in- 
dividual into an isolated receptor. 

Obviously, it is an environment that provides for solitary work in com- 
fortable and resourceful surroundings, for one-to-one conferences, for inter- 
action in small groups, for opportunities to observe in a large-group situation, 
for specialized work in areas such as reading, for the availability of whatever 
resources and materials are needed, and for just "being" in a humane manner 
when not involved in a direct and identifiable learning activity. There is 
a general need for flexibility in the use of space and for proximity of the 
specialized areas to the resources and learning spaces. 

It might be of interest to examine this learning environment and its 
components in light of space. All of these functions are to be housed. Each 
demands a certain amount of floor area; some may be interchangeable, and some 
will have to be isolated from the others. The spaces will need light, ventilation 
and heating or cooling, and acoustic and esthetic treatment. Each space will 
have to be provided with furniture for the people who will use it, with facilities 
for the functions that will occur there, and with appropriate equipment. There 
will also be provision for traffic, sanitary facilities, and custodial services. 
Office and working space for teachers will be needed. Storage must be pro- 
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vided for resource materials and equipment, and for supplies. It should be pointed 
out that forward-looking planning for an entire building will always include ex- 
pansion space for tomorrow's improvement — such as the space for a retrieval 
center production and work center — , which may not be in immediate plans or may 
not even exist today, but which must be provided for in a building that will 
be used for fifty years or so* 

Taking up the question of the total building parenthetically, it must 
be clear that our concern in this monograph is specifically for the English 
learning environments within a building* But the environments we speak to 
can be produced through remodeling in many existing buildings. In Portland, 
Oregon, a traditional school building was literally "gutted' and entirely re- 
modeled throughout; on the other extreme, the Needham remodeling referred to 
earlier is concerned with two classrooms in an older building, although this 
could be extended to others as the value of the new facilities becomes re- 
cognized. These environments are even better provided, however, when they can 
be planned for from the very beginning in a completely new structure, whether 
it be of steel, concrete, brick and mortar; or whether it be a large canvas 
canopy kept inflated by low air pressure, like the Harvard College indoor 
athletic facility. The building committee and architect will have to plan the 
building; we just want to make sure they include the space we need for our 
English learning environments. 

Let us start, then, with a great open loft which is that portion of enclosed, 
ventilated, lighted, acoustically-treated space in the building apportioned to 
English. We know that a media center will be vital to other learning fields 
and therefore must be on the periphery of ^'English," but available to other areas 
in the school; that a theatre or auditorium will also have application in other 
areas of the school; that the cost of installing pipes will make it necessary to 
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place toilet areas and custodial rooms fairly close to one another in a location 
that will have to be fixed. We also know that we can be flexible in terms of 
ventilating through overhead ducts with frequent openings, of lighting through 
overhead units with control in freqent service boxes handled through support 
columns or hanging wire connections, and power connections wherever they are 
needed. 

Since every function has a relation to the media center, which will be 
a large area, either through direct use of its resources in the center or 
through borrowing its resources for use in other areas, we can start by allocating 
a large area on the edge of the total space to this purpose. Cp.rtain specialized 
areas which need a sound insulation and security for specialized equipment we 
can locate in a block of space beside the media center on the outside wall of 
the building. Relocatable walls will provide separation between these areas 
but leave flexibility for the future, at a time when changing need may dictate 
a different use of that entire space. A corridor will provide for traffic 
between this specialized area and the media center, and also serve as a con- 
nector between them. In this space, then, will be "rooms" for specialized work 
in speech, reading, writing and language, together with an office for the head 
of the department and a storage and preparation area. 

On the other side of the media center, toward the heart of the building, 
another "permanent" assignment of space can be made for a theater. As Robert 
Bennett said at the Boston Symposium, "It has been discovered that large 
auditoriums are impractical and little used. A little theater seating ap- 
proximately two hundred students is more practical.'' Architect Ervin Hill 
added, "There is a tendency to de^-emphasize the stage because of the new 
theater. A little theater has multiple uses and creates a mc 1 that cannot 
be replaced anjwhere else." So the theater for our purposes should have a 



thoroughly equipped stage, with sets, lights and controls, dressing rooms and 
toilet facilities, but should be in a space which can be used flexibly with 
facilities for extending the stage, removing seats and changing seat arrange- 
ments, and in effect using any part of the space for dramatic effects. The 
seating should be comfortable and able to accommodate two to thr'ee hundred 
people, depending on the size of the school. This is not intended to substitute 
for a school auditorium, but can be used for large-group observations at times 
when it is not being used for dramatic productions. A corridor accommodates 
traffic between the theatre and the media center, and serves as a connector 
between them. 

Beside the theatre, with a corridor between for traffic, could be the 
forensics and dramatics "classroom," with a raised platform at one end, and 
specialized equipment for speaking. Balancing this area at the other side of 
the media center and adjacent to the specialized areas for speech therapy, etc. 
could be the journalism area, with its workrooms and equipment, and a small 
informal area for students. 

Between dramatics and journalism, along what might be called the "front" 
of the media center, could be a large subdivided space convenient to the media 
center on one side and to the large learning envrionment on the other* Toilets 
would be provided at the ends of this area, and a teacher's office, work space, 
and storage area between. 

Having allocated all the fixed or specialized functions in English learnings, 
what do we do with perhaps forty percent of the open loft now remaining (see 
diagram 12a)? (It would be well over fifty percent of the space if we eliminated 
the media center and theatre as English spaces.) This space would provide for 
sixteen "classes" in our hypothetical school of two thousand students if it were 
sub-divided into traditional classrooms. Expressed is human turms, this would 
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mean at least four hundred students and sixteen teachers. 

Let us digress at this point for some general considerations that may be 
pertinent to the questions. There are many different ways of doing things. 
We could have elected to provide a large, hexagonal, three-stepped depression 
in the midst of open space or a circular platform surrounded by seats as in 
the ''theatre*' area (see photograph 13). We could have placed all toilets and 
workrooms that needed plumbing in a corner of the entire area. We could have 
eliminated any specialized area and instead provided in traditional fashion 
for general-use classrooms in egg-crate arrangement all through the English area. 
We do not, in other words, present a one-and-only definitive pattern for an 
English learning environment. But we do attempt to provide for functions in terms 
of space and facilities according to a consistent pattern and in light of fore- 
seeable needs and the realities of the buildings that ;d.ll provide the environment. 
Certainly there will be more than one way to solve a problem or to create an 
environment. 

One specific problem deserves a brief specific reference, and that is the 
means for providing darkened spaces for various kinds of projection. The 
windowless building helps with this problem although in use of open space 
there can be an interference of light as well as of sound. The little theater 
provides one light-controlled space for projection, and it is advisable that 
some large-group spaces in the "open loft'' area should be equipped for closing 
off for this purpose. Teachers should be aware, however, that over-shoulder 
projectors now have sufficient intensity of light so that they function well in 
a partially darkened room; that television screens properly shielded from re- 
flection work well in average lighting conditions; and that rear-screen cinema 
projectors are now available which operate in moderately illuminated rooms. 
As always, several solutions to problems are usually available if one looks 
for them. 
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Now we return to our open left to house four hundred students, and sixteen 
teachers in the group observation and interaction function of English learning. 
What can we do with the loft to provide the best learning environment for these 
functions? 

We could leave our loft open and have the sixteen groups space themselves 
in the open area (see diagram 13a) . Certainly there is interest in the completely 
open school building and many businesses have large open office spaces; 
theoretically, groups are completely flexible and can readily use space as 
they need it. The costs of fixed walls are saved • Mambers of the Committee 
have observed a completely open area equivalent to four large typing class- 
rooms containing 140 typewriters, almost all used by girls practicing typing. 
The space, which was acoustically treated on floor and ceiling, had a very 
acceptable noise level. Each girl, working independently, was not distracted 
by the others. The teachers, who at first had not liked the openness, felt 
that the absence of walls reflecting sound close by had a major effect on the 
general noise level. Demonstrations could be given to the entire group simul- 
taneously • The girls were learning in an office typing pool set-up that would 
prepare them for many business situations (see photograph 14). 

But members of the Committee have also observed a high-ceilingp.d (twenty- 
two feet) open loft inhabited by eight hundred students and their teachers in 
which the noise level — despite acoustic treatment — was high and in which 
confusion was evident. The teachers shouted to draw attention. Groups 
struggled to isolate themselves from other groups acoustically and visually. 
It was difficult for groups to concentrate on observations. Teachers did not 
easily combine their groups in any team function, because they had so barricaded 
themselves with heavy objects like bookcases, filing cabinets, and desks. In 
interaction sessions, individuals had to raise their voices and cluster together 
In order to communicate within the group. 
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Some of the differences between these two open situations are implicit in 
the descriptions. Although both were acoustically treated » the twenty-two foot 
ceiling in the larger space allowed sound to become confused and to bounce back. 
In the one space all were doing the same task and producing the same kind of 
sound, whereas in the other, every group was doing something different and there 
was constant traffic through the entire area. In the one space very person had 
a fixed place at a typewriter table, whereas in the other, individuals had 
to accumulate objects around them to define their place. If space in itself 
can serve as an acoustic barrier, in this large open loft there was not enough 
space available to provide the needed effect — individuals seemed to the ob- 
se-wev to swarm amorphously through the entire area. Students did not con- 
centrate well; teachers looked harassed. As members of the Committee have 
heard Dr» Harold Gores say more than once, the individual needs a sense of 
place — he cannot function effectively without knowing where he is. 

The completely open space is not ideal as a high school learning environ- 
ment which must include both listening and viewing. This is not to say that in 
some circumstances a completely open space cannot be used effectively by teachers 
who understand and accept openness and work well together as a team. But the 
committee has been increasingly impressed with the conclusion that it is not the 
mere existence of open space in itself as much as it is the completely flexible 
use of space that is important to the successful learning environment (see 
diagrams 14a and l4b). 

There are many ways of subdividing space. The use of space itself as a 
separator, we have referred to in a preceding paragraph — but where space is 
limited, this is in itself ineffective. Color, as in walls or carpet, can be 
a visual "locator" or separator. Light itself can serve a similar function — 
bright lights in a central space with subdued lighting between light centers 
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produces an illusion of place and separation* Articles of furniture and 
moveable dividers of various colors and heights can be effective. Accordion- 
type partitions or folding walls provide a flexibility in longer-term subdivisions 
of spaca* Permanent walls are, of course, the ultimate division of space. 

If we agree that we need some kind of flexible subdivision of space in 
our loft and understand that many choices are open to us, we can then suggest 
a way to provide this flexible subdivision. We assume first that the loft is 
acoustically treated on floor and ceiling. Then many possibilities offer them- 
selves. If we use the accompanying diagram (see diagram 15) to help us in 
visualization, we might divide the floor area into three spaces, the one in 
the middle for eight class groups, the two at the end for four each. With 
one of the latter, we might put a relocatable partition from left to right, 
with an accordion-type partition separating the space at either side. We 
can immediately change either side from a double observation-type situation 
to two "class'' groupings. We have the corridor space as a potential extension 
of the "class'' space in the event that we want several small interaction groups. 
For the second four-group area we could place relocatable walls at the two ends 
and down the middle, with accordion-type partitions in the middle. Once again, 
we keep the effect of space by extending into the corridor, but maintain a 
greater degree of visual and auditory privacy. 

We call attention at this point to the very real need on tne paiL of »ume 
teachers to have such privacy in their "classrooms." We have many such teachers 
in our systems at present, and are likely always to have some. Both to make 
use of their strengths and to assist traditional teachers in working success- 
fully through the transition from the traditional classroom to the miore flexible 
use of space in modern learning environments, it is important to have some 
spaces that resemble the traditional classroom. 
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The large, eight-group area in the center can be regarded in many different 
ways. It could be set up as two series of divisible two-group areas on each 
side of a central relocatable partition with the ends closed with relocatable 
partitions • One side could be sectioned off into four ••classrooias" for traditional 
teachers, with the other a series of open bays into the corridor. One half of 
the central area could be set up with accord*lon-type dividers to outside posts, 
with or without outside walls, so that it could be immediately converted to and 
from a four-group open area to four one-group areas. Two tri-pod arrangements, 
which include a corner room separated from its two abutting rooms by moveable 
walls, could be planned, with a central two-group space divided by an accordion 
partition in the center of the open side. Many workable combinations are possible 
(see photograph 16, 17, 18, and 19). 

If we have been successful in leading the reader to see with us from the 
Committee point of view, he now thinks in terms of using space in terms of 
functions to produce an optimum English learning environment. But he may well 
say, "I understand what you mean by functions. I see how you would use space in 
terms of these functions. I do not, however, understand what goes into these 
spaces. How do you insure that in fact you can be flexible in the use of flexible 
spaces?'' This is certainly a legitimate question and leads to a consideration 
of furniture and equipment, quoted from ol * Preliminary Report: 

"The facilities available in these spaces range from the chalk board, 
the tack board, and the projection screen, to the lockable and moveable piece 
of furniture that would contain the projector, tape recorder, and record player 
which should be immediately available for use in the various areas. This 
piece of furniture should be heavy enough to be a secure place for storage 
and mounted on spherical wheels or skids so that it can be moved readily over 
carpeted areas (see diagram 19a). The teacher *s desk would be in the workroom. 
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and the teacher would wheel materials (if they were heavy) to the teaching area 
from the desk. In the teaching area, the teacher would expect to use a table 
and chair rather than a heavy immoveable desk, and students would be provided 
with individual light but strong stackable chairs and tables, preferably 
trapezoidal, which could be readily moved and set up in different patterns. 
Hassocks or fairly long, carpet-covered wooden frames could be available either 
for putting together into temporary platforms for stages, or along the sides of 
learning spaces for people to sit on (see diagram 19b). In discussion functions, 
close grouping and informality frequently are the keys to successful partici- 
pation. The furniture should be such, in other words, that it could be as 
flexible in terms of arrangement for a particular need as the building itself 
should be." Even within the spaces provided through accordion-type or other 
partitions, there frequently is need for smaller groupings. Blackboard-type 
moveable shield partitions, or quarter-rounds about ive feet high are very 
useful for this kind of flexibility in subdivision of space (see diagram 19c). 
They can be stacked against a wall when not in use. and also can be used if 
the group wishes to provide visual insulation at the opening of a bay or alcove 
onto a busy corridor (see diagram 19d) . 

The teacher's work space needs special attention in terms of equipment and 
furniture. In many school buildings there is a departmental office area, fre- 
quently small, and no provision for individual spaces for teachers. There is 
little work space as such. Yet, as the reader well perceives from the tenor 
of this paper, the teacher needs a place in which to work with individual 
students; furthermore, the classroom as such is wasted when devoted to a one- 
to-one learning situation, or even more a solitary workroom for a teacher 
reading papers or preparing materials. A teacher in today's school needs a 
place he can call his "office." 
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A few schools have provided office space between classrooms. They are, 
however, remote from duplicating materials or a resource center, and we recommend 
in new buildings a breaking away from the fixed classroom plan that would allow 
offices between classrooms. A few schools have provided office spaces for teachers, 
but frequently only enough to accommodate the so-called roving or peripatetic 
teacher who is not assigned to a single classroom. 

New school buildings increasingly provide for a teacher area which includes 
a departmental supply and textbook storage room; working surfaces, supply 
cabinets and duplicating machines (see photograph 20); together with easy chairs, 
a refrigerator, hot plate and other facilities for between-class relaxation. 
This is a necessary aspect of the human school. Beyond this basic general 
equipment, each teacher is provided with a large carrel which provides a semi- 
private area with a surface for working, a storage place for personal effects 
and books, an adequate reading light, and an extra chair for student or parent 
conferences (see photograph 21). 

This area, as indicated earlier, should be adjacent to the media center (see 
photograph 22). The media center not only stores all kinds of resources for 
teacher and student alike - books, periodicals, disc records, tapes, slides, 
film strips, concept films, reels of film, microfilms, microfiches, video-- 
tape, and projecturals ; but provides the equipment for using these resources, 
places for working with resources, professional help in locating materials, 
and work spaces and equipment for preparing many of the media (see photograph 
23). Here the teacher gathers the materials for a given presentation for use 
with the overhead projector, tapes, or video tapes. Here also the student 
experimenting with the use of media other than print, such as the film, video 
tape, or tape, finds equipment and professional assistance in his learning how 
to use the communications media of his world. 
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THE TEACHER'S INVOLVEMENT IN PLANNING 

The connnittee would urge most strongly that teachers and department heads 
be involved from the beginning in any planning for buidlings and facilities, 
whether this be for completely new building, building additions, or renovation 
of standing buildings. These are the people who will be using the building, 
who are sensitive to the needs of young people and society, who are most likely 
to be looking ahead to future needs. Experience indicates that architects work 
from the basis of educational specifications which may or may not have been 
developed through teacher participation, and do not consult with teachers as 
plans are completed and the construction of a building commences. They thereby 
lose the advantage of the professional's knowledge and advice concerning the 
use of a facility, and the teacher loses the opportunity to play a role in shaping 
the environment in which he and his students will live and work. 

In order to play a successful role, the teacher needs to be aware of the 
thinking expressed in this paper and to know something of the working of building 
committees with architects and builders and also something of materials and pro- 
cedures. He should know, for instance, that in most situations a special bond 
issue that must be approved by the taxpayers or an appropriation that must be 
approved by some governing body will determine how much money will be available 
for building. He should also know that the actual cost of the building will 
be determined by the prices of materials in a market that has been rising for a 
good many years and the costs of labor, which again have been rising in all the 
trades. The fact that appropriations are always close to the line and that 
costs are more likely to increase than decrease may explain why so frfiquently it 
is necessary to cut back even from the frequently limited plan of the original 
building. 



In its preliminary report, the conmiittee summarized the process of planning 
a building as follows: *'Prof essionals in the educational system ordinarily 
prepare a description of the educational needs in a proposed building. This 
description is commonly called the educational specifications for the building. 
This will list the kinds of space that are needed, frequently the functions to 
be carried on in the spaces, and the approximate area the school people expect 
might be allocated to the purpose. 

"The architect then converts the educational specifications into a rough 
plan for a building that would meet these specifications. Sometimes he prepares 
more than one such plan. He also prepares a very loose estimate of what each of 
these plans might cost as the prevailing rates of labor, remuneration, and 
materials. 

"After the school people have reviewed and critiqued the educational 
specification and the proposed diagrams, that agency which will actually be 
responsible for putting up the building will consider matters of cost, and 
work specifically with the architect in the determination of final plans. 

"Characteristically, school people have had more to do with the development 
of educational specifications and less to do with the actual implementation of 
these specifications into the final plans for a building. It should be clear 
that it is essential for the professional people who will be using the building 
to remain closely related to the developing of the final plans." 

Forward-looking school systems encourage the participation of teachers 
in this kind of planning. A pattern for an English department to follow in 
initiating its work in a program for planning a new building or major changes 
in a building might first include thorough discussion of influences on young 
people, such as poverty or affluence, television and the immediacy of world 
events, the Vietnam war or any other overwhelming issue ♦ the civil rights move- 
ment, earlier physical maturation through improved nutrition or delayed matura- 



tion through poor nutrition, or the lowering of the legal age of majority, all 
of this in the context of tha community from which the school generates its 
student body. Then in discussing the curriculum and the teaching techniques 
that would be most effective in light of the needs of young people, it is 
important to consider the needs of society in terms of a literate and informed 
citizenry which knows something of its cultural heritage and can participate 
constructively in the democratic process. The teaching staff would consider 
curricular possibilities such as interdisciplinary studies, teaching English 
as a second language for members of minority groups, the development of team 
teaching and differentiated staffing within the department, the use and 
teaching of media, the development of mini-courses and of elective programs, 
and the selection and use of readings relevant to contemporary and future issues 
from contemporary and traditional sources. From this sequence of discussion 
should grow a new awareness of goals and possibilities, of the role of English, 
and of the needs to be met in the new or renovated buildings. At that point, 
the material in this paper may be useful to guide teachers in their considera- 
tions of spaces and facilities to accomplish desired goals. 

In working with architects and planners, it is important to realize that 
they are faced with certain absolutes. Foundations have to be strong :^nd 
permanent; roofs are heavy, sometimes carry loads of wind, water, or snow, 
and must be securely supported. Plumbing is expensive to install and not 
flexible excepting at great cost, so that any place that needs plumbing be^ 
comes quite permanently set in a building. There are buidling codes for 
structural safety and fire safety, and there are sanitary codes. The architect 
must be familiar with all and make sure that the building complies. But being 
an architect, he should demonstrate ingenuity in solving problems to meet ed- 
ucational needs. 
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Materials vary a great deal, and the quality that may be desired may be 
expensive. Professional educators and architects alike, however, have a re- 
sponsibility to insist on that quality which is necessary to the desired educational 
environment. We could refer, for instance, to some related examples of the 
importance of insisting on materials related to providing an acceptable acoustic 
environment. One example would be concerned with that acoustic floor covering 
called carpeting (see diagram 23a). Industrial carpeting may be relatively 
inexpensive and last for years, yet have a shallow pile and have almost no 
acoustic properties. Another would be that office partitions with metal surfaces 
are relatively inexpensive and easily handled but their surface bounces sound. 
Still a third would be that ceiling materials vary tremendously in their 
acoustic properties. Unless the educational staff makes sure that the architect 
has specified appropriate building materials, in other words, the new construc- 
tion may emerge with all the appearance of acoustic planning for a flexible use 
of open space for educational purposes and yet have none of these qualities. 
The educational staff would need to project this kind of evaluative consideration 
into all areas of materials that directly affect the learning environment, from 
acoustic treatment to lighting and air conditioning, the size and quality of 
carrels provided for teacher "offices" and media center working spaces, chalk 
boards, furniture — indeed, everything, building material, furniture, or facilities, 
that impinges directly on the educational process. 

The conclusions from this paper might well be that English learnings happen 
in many places, many of them in a building called a school. The school building 
is an enclosed space which provides a specialized environment for students and 
teachers to live and learn in during a part of the day. Although activities and 
experiences may project far beyond the space of the school itself, this does 
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provide the major structured learning environment. 

It is not the open, climatically controlled, acoustically treated, humanely 
designed and decorated space in itself that is the learning environment; it 
is rather the flexible and structured use of this space. The learning environment 
itself is attuned to the needs of students and teachers working independently 
or together in the varied functions of English learnings. 

In the words of the Preliminary Report, "The committee suggests that the 
conclusions here be related to the reexamination and planning of curriculum 
in English, with the thought that such planning can result both in the more 
effective use of new proposals for planning of spaces and also a new look at 
the actual English learnings that will occur in these spaces. A new day is 
dawning in terms of education in general and specifically in terms of the 
opportunities in English. The committee urges a careful and broadminded study 
and acceptance of many of the changes implicit in meeting this brave new world. 
And the committee particularly recommends the direct and continuing involvement 
of teachers and department heads in the process of planning and completing 
plans for new facilities." 
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